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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLD . 


The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 


death, and an agreement with hell.’ 


3" ‘ The free States are the guardians and essen. 


| tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
| stables of the institution, . . . There is some excuse 


for communi when, under a gencrous impulse, 
they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other Stutes, 
and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
unrighteous yoke. On this subject, OUR FATHERS, IN 
FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THB 
nicut. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
ean be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
can only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
— Wuuiam E:rery Cuannimea. 
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REFUGE OF OPPRESSION. 
From the National Intelligencer. 
pWARD EVERETT ON THE SUMNER 
. OUTRAGE. 

Meprorp, Mass., Oct. 31. 

yexn Sin: I have received your friendly letter of 

J ’ hy September, enclosing a cutting from the 
ne ville Register * of the 17th, and another from 
7 ‘ Knoxville Whig,’ containing the card of Mr. 
js : ‘The subject revives painful recoliections, 
a0 ¢ remains to me a duty, in compliance with 
ys _ juest, to acquaint you with the facts of the 
"aa odiately on the receipt of the intelligence, an 
imation meeting was called in Faneuil Hall, 
are 9 j Not disposed to 


hich L was invited to attend. 


quit the retirement from litical life caused by ill- 
health a year before—believing also that additional 
pxeitement was to be depreerated—I declined to at- 
tend the meeting. It was, however, attended and 
gidressed by very sound, conservative men. In the 
sourse of the following week, having oceasion to 
repeat my address * on the character of Washington,’ 
[prefaced it with a few remarks on the recent oc- 
currence, the object of which was to impart a more 
chastened and sober temper to the fiery indignation 
whieh pervaded the community. These remarks 


qore extensively quoted and approved in conserva- 
tive journals, both North and South, They are the 
same which are alluded to in the closing paragraph 
of Mr. Sneed’s card. T enclose you a copy of them. 

When the intelligence of the assault on Mr. Sum- 
nr, in the Senate of the United States, reached 
Boston, it produeed an excitement in the public 
mind deeper and more dangerous than I have ever 
witnessed, It was the opinion of some persons that 
if leader daring and reckless enough had presented 
himeelf, he might have raised any number of men to 
march en to Washington. By reflecting men the de- 
plorable act was regarded as the * beginning of the 
end,’ the spark which was too likely to kindle the 
train whose explosion would rend the Union. Let- 
ters from Washington informed us that the members 
had generally armed themselves, and if the predic- 


tions reeeived by me from an impartial source bad 
leen fulfilled, and the erack of the revolver been 
lard all round the House of Representatives, the 


event would have been inevitable. 

\ day or two after the appearance of those re- 
marks in the public papers, a young friend, after 
expressing his cordial approbation of them, request- 


e/ me to subscribe to a testimonial proposed to be 
tendered to Mr. Sumner. He did not show me the 
paper, nor mention the whole or in part the terms 
u which it was to be expressed. Supposing that it 
would accord in spirit with my own remarks just 
alluded to, [ felt it a duty, in order to avoid mis- 
conception, in the existing state of the public mind, 
to comply with his request, which I accordingly 


agreed to do, The paper was sent up to me ata 
very early hour the next morning in my bed-room, 
where, from ill-health, I had passed a bad night, 
and was still under the influence of ether repeatedly 
inhaled as an anodyne. It was engrossed on a very 
stiff sheet, rolled up, the lower end outward. T un- 
rolled it up to the names already subscribed ; those 
Which strack my eye were of judicious and reflecting 
jersons ; and without reading or seeing the caption, 
I signed my name. This, of course, was a great in- 
diseretion, but of a kind perhaps not unnatural un- 
lr the cireumstances of my illness. This is the 
paper given at length in Mr. Sneed’s card. 

\s soon as Tsaw it the next day, in the public 
prints, I informed the young gentleman who had 
procured my signature that I could not have signed 
the paper had T been aware of the spirit in which it 
was drafted, and the terms in which it was express- 
el. I made the same statement to numerous friends 
and correspondents in different parts of the country, 
and furnished a memorandum to the above effect to 
the editor of the * Boston Daily Advertiser,’ to be 
published when he should think it proper. T autho- 
rized two friends in the Senate of the United States to 
make the necessary explanation, should the subject 
le alluded to in that body, as I thought it possibly 
might be ; and assoon as Mr. Sumner’s health was 

ulieiently restored to make it proper to do so, I 
Wrote to him to the same effect. 

_ Others who subseribed the paper did it, as Tam 
informed, either without reading it all, or so hastily 
as not to be well aware of its character. When a 
meeting of the subscribers was called, it was agreed, 
partly, as T understood, for this reason, and in ac- 
cordance with the expressed wishes of Mr. Sumner, 
w take no farther steps in the premises; and to 
apply the sums subseribed to the relief of the suf- 
lerers in Kansas, which was accordingly done. 
This meeting was held at a time when I was absent 
at Newport, but I fully approved its doings. I 
ought to add that it is well known that I have con- 
emned from the outset, and still most decidedly 
omdemn, the policy of the late Administration 
ag Kansas. I opposed the Kansas-Nebraska 

‘in the Territorial Committee, of which I was a 
aaaber. I voted against the amendment to the bill, 

'y Which the Missouri compromise was repealed. I 
opposed the bill, to the best of my ability, ina 
Speech delivered in the Senate on the 8th of Febra- 
ary, 1854, of which I send you a copy; and I should 
have voted against it on its passage (as I stated in 
my Pvce at the next meeting of the Senate) had not 
oerere illness compelled me, at half-past three o’clock 
than. to leave the Senate chamber befere 
ical ; e was taken. I informed my Southern ilit- 
aoe when the bill was brought in, that it 
ee be entitled a hill to *‘ annihilate all con- 

7 ive feeling in the non-slaveholding States.’ 

ith these views of the subject, though, as I trast, 
ny ee higher than any effect on party politics, 
Mr. $,concurred in the main line of argument in 
i pe Ay speech. Abstaining, however, habit- 
belioring. oe from all personalities in debate, and 
pe ns t vat they always irritate, and never per- 
ro — hos ince, I could not, of course, bestow 
which 8 ified approbation ’ on the manner in 
my ‘ane the subject, nor intentionally give 
ean ton to the violent and offensive language of 
Signe}  Ption paper alluded to, and inadvertently 

gned by me. 

on *nelusion, I think it would be a sadly unpro- 

0’? task to endeavor to trace the successive ste 
of that mischie . = pe 
and Sontt ‘evous action and reaction of North 
otis ‘1 upon each other, which has brought the 
te mm into its present dangerous position, where a 
pedi Te steps forward in the path of mutual exas- 
which T a be fatal to the U nion. The ground on 
is thet ~~ endeavored to stand is well known—i: 
ji" conciliation, in the spirit of the Constitu- 
RJ certainly shall not be suspected of seekin; 
tf me ede, the manner in which the existing sec- 
frakooe Fen is carried on at the North, on- 
lates ae rich has been a most violent and unre 

“s Warfare against myself; and which is ever 

now secking to load me wi . 
ging the © 7 me with obloquy for not drag 
this eublieaah o Rs ashington into the vortex o 
to may thet en con mg But trath compels m 
the subse “ rp. of the Missouri compromise, 
Mr. Senne hee in Kansas and the assault on 
more than ail > jone more than anything else— 
other things put to furnish 


materials and give effect to that agitation, and to. 
paralyze all conservative resistance to it. 

‘or the same reasons which have! d me to furnish 
you with the foregoing explanation, you have my | 
permission to make any use of it you may think ex- 
| pedient. 

I remain, dear sir, with friendly regard, 
Yours, traly, 
EDWARD EVERETT. 





From the Congregationalist, May 14. 
|'THE DUTCH HAVE TAKEN HOLLAND! 


The Christian Intelligencer—the Dutch Reformed } 
/organ in New York City—lately contained an arti- | 
cle in which was apparent a strange mixture of ig- | 
norance and prejudice, for a paper so refined and 
Christian, in its essential characteristics. It began 
by saying: 

The Liberator of Boston, a paper edited by Garri- 
son, the Abolitionist, contains in one of its recent is- | 
sues, nearly three columns of ridicule and abuse of 
* revivals of religion; ’ and ‘the dogmas of the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism,’ also come in for a large 
share of the vituperation of this wonderful, wise 
man. This shows us, as plain as daylight, what Gar- 
rison is; he is an opponent of the Christian religion, 
as it is understood in nearly all the Christian church- 
es in our land; for whatever the form of polity and 
government may be, in doctrine—the doctrines of the 
Westminster Catechism—they all agree. Even the 
Thirty-nine Articles of the Episcopal Church, are to 
all intents and purposes, identical with it. 


Where the editor of the Christian Intelligencer 
has been, these few years past, to have learned just 
| now, for the first time, the fact here announeed, we 
;cannot imagine. If he had possessed an ordinary 
| knowledge of New England affairs, he would have | 
long since become aequainted witn the fact that Mr. 
| Garrison has for years been reckoned here among 
| infidels of the most deliberate and deepest die; and 
that the abolitionism of the Liberator never loses | 
any chance to malign the churches, the ereeds, and 
the clergy. He would long since have understood | 
that the abolitionism of Mr. Garrison—in the small 
and bitter circles in which it lives, and moves, and 
has its being—is as unlike to the abolitionism of 
the New England churches, ministry and people, as 
darkness is unlike light. 

The Intelligencer goes on to say— 














And now what will the ‘three thousand clergymen 
of New England, who once subscribed such an earn- 
est memorial to Congress, do? Are they to follow in 
the lead of Garrison? Is he the Diotrephes, who by 
common consent is to have the pre-eminence among | 
them? Will they patronize and fellowship him and | 





concealed as heretofore? We shall soon know what 
these men mean. We shall understand in whose 
company we have been found. We shall compre- 
hend the ends we have been promoting. It will re- 
quire but a short time to effect it all. Abolitionism 
will be understood to be another Gospel; and men 
who love and pray for revivals of religion will com- 
prehend that they are stultifying themselves, for 
there has been but one after all—the progress of An- 
ti-Siavery opinions ! 

What impiety ali this is! Who would have be- 
lieved that, in promoting the cause of human liberty, 
he was only aiding the triumph of such men? Fur- 
ness and the Liberator have spoken out; they, at 
least, are frank and above-board. We do not ap- 
prove their sentiments, but we like to hear them 
speak out. It is important that they should do so. 

he cause of righteousness will be promoted by an 

honest, open, and fuil avowal of their opinions and 
aims. If it is necessary, in order to be a Christian, 
to believe that slavery is the ‘sum of all villanies,’ 
and that all who do not unite heart and soul in ef- 
forts to extirpate it, are the ebettors of the villany 
—we ought to know it. It will assist us in under- 
standing our position as it regards the Christian re- 
ligion.—N. Y. Christian Intelligencer. 

aD Sieben ae 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

Referring to the late Woman's Rights Convention, 
a correspondent of the Journal of Commerce says :— 


‘ Wendell Phillips made a long speech on the 
general subject. He showed himself most distinctly 
tu bea thorough-going infidel, and it was evident 
from the reception his sentiments met, that many of 
his audience were attracted by curiosity, and were 
shocked to hear his ribald statements. We have 
been accustomed to consider Mr. Phillips as a man 
of genius, but he indulged in statements so bare- 
faced and sophistries so palpable, that any sensible 
child could have seen their absurdity. It was evi- 


jdent also, that he spoke from a love of speaking, 


and enjoyed exceedingly hearing himself talk.’ 


*‘TERRIBLE---VERY TERRIBLE!’ 


Extract from a speech delivered by Hon. Syden- 
ham Moore, of Ala., on Kansas and Slavery Agita- 
tion, 28th March, in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives :— 

* All we ask is, to be let alone; to be permitted 
to manage our own affairs; to be protected in the 
enjoyment of equal rights and equal privileges with 
the people of other States of this Union, as well in 
the Territories as in the States. Believing that all 
the signs around us point to revolution, that the 


SELECTIONS. | 











SPEECH OF HENRY WILSON, 
In the U.8, Senate, May 5th 1858, on the bill for 
the admission of Kansas. 


Mr. Wilson. The + of Oregon, Mr. Presi-/ 
dent, have framed po gs opted a Constitution ex-} 
eluding slavery; and I am sure no State rejoices 
more over that act of the people of Oregon than | 
the people of the State I represent. They will ex- | 
pect me to give my vote to welcome the free State 
of Oregon into this sisterhood of free Common- 











his doctrines on slavery any more? It seems to us) danger of a dissolution is imminent, and ardently 
that this movement of the Liberator necessitates 4 | desiring to prevent it, if it can be done consistently 
choice between revivals and abolitionism. The in-| with the honor, self-respect, and independence of 
compatibility of the two is now plainly shown, and | ¢),, people with whom, for good or ill, my lot is 
can no longer be denied. cast, I should have a serious responsibility to dis- 

Does this editor know that almost the last thing| charge to my constituents, if I did not warn you, 
Dr. Nehemiah Adams did before he went below Ma- | of the Black Republican party on this floor; and if 
son and Dixon, to take his ‘ South-Side View,’ was |my humble voice could penetrate even the furtherest 
to subseribe, with his own hand, to that famous | extremity of the North, I would warn her people 
memorial against the Nebraska bill, and_ to insert, | not to be deceived by those bold, bad men, who, to 
in his own handwriting, in its original draught, | gratify their insatiate ambition, would subvert this 
that phrase, so especially offensive,—* in the name | Government, and deluge this land in blood. The 
of Almighty God’? Was Ae then under ‘ the lead | people of the South see the dangers that menace 





of Garrison *? 

It is almost incredible that any man of sufficient | 
general knowledge to be put in charge of the organ | 
of a Christian denomination, should betray such 
gross, and lamentable, and slanderous ignorance, as 
these paragraphs embody. ‘ Will they patronize 





any more?’ As if the ‘ three thousand clergymen | 
of New England,’ or a single one of them, had ever | 
‘ patronized > or ‘ fellowshipped’ Mr. Garrison, or| 
his doctrines, since he has become what he is, and | 
for years has been! We cannot believe that the) 


in hand to write for the press, without more exact | 


tospeak. This article goes on to say :— 


We have wondered at the infatuation of the three 
thousand New England clergymen in preaching for so 
long a time, almost nothing but Abolitionism. It 
has surprised us that they did not see how much the 
Church and the cause of souls were suffering through 
such a course; and now, when ‘tod is pouring out his 


goon preaching Abolitionism instead of ‘ Christ, the 
wisdom of God, and the power of God.’ It is an 
important crisis, and we shall wait with painful in- 
terest the developments of the future. The beast has 
shown his cloven foot so plainly, that we think even 


paths in which he is treading ? 


all the time—when the fact is, that the entire 
‘three thousand’ probably have never averaged 
more than one sermon a year upon that subject! 
He thinks that they all ¢ follow Mr. Garrison’s 
lead,’ when it is doubtful if a dozen out of the 
whole ‘ three thousand’ ever read the Liberator, or 
have any more confidence in, respect for, or subordi- 
nation to, Mr. William Lloyd Garrison, than they 
would be likely to have for Rev. Thomas Paine—if 
now alive. - 

It is about time this sort of talk, in which the 
pro-slavery religious papers occasionally indulge, 
were discontinued. The great mass of the New 
England ministry and chur:fes is Abolitionist, in 
the sense of being principle? against slavery, and de- 
sirous of its speediest possi'le abolition ; but they 
do not make it the sole article of their creed, nor 
even a frequent topic of public and pulpit discus- 
sion. They never mistake it for the marrow of the 
Gospel. They are—and will be—o to all un- 
christian endeavors, on the part of the Tract Socie- 
ties, or others, to muzzle the voice of condemnation 
which the Gospel Utters against it, as against other 
sins. But they have no more sympathy with ex- 


brethren in other parts of the land who differ from 
them. 





REV. WILLIAM H. FURNESS. 


The Rev. W. H. Furness, a Unitarian clergyman, 
of Philadelphia, has recently published a sermon on 
the present ‘ Revival,’ in which the idea of a Divine 
agency is entirely repudiated. In all the reformation 
and conversions which have resulted from it, and 
all the movements by which it has been promoted, 
he finds only one good thing—the ‘ Amen,’ which 
certain Abolitionists uttered at a meeting in New 
York city, when prayer was offered in behalf of a 
fugitive slave. But this is not all that is extraordi- 
nary in that sermon, and that marks its publication 
as an era in the progress of religious ideas. Le re- 
cognizes but one revival of reiigion having happened 
since the days of the Apostles, and that is the one 
which, as he affirms, commenced twenty-five years 
ago, when the Anti-Slavery Society was organized! 

These sentiments have been entertained for many 
years, no doubt; it is now that they are spoken. 
And is it not better that they should be spoken than 











and fellowship him, and his doctrines on slavery, | 





the ‘dupes’ may see it. Wili they take him at his | 
word, and follow him still further into the dangerous | 


treme or infidel views on this subject, than their | 


them, and they are ready to meet them as becomes 
the sons of noble sires. 

The sentiment, the conviction of the South is, that 
its safety consists in its unity. Seeing how fiercely 
we are assailed; that our property, our equality 
und independence are boldly threatened, we have, 
day by day, forgetful of past differences, heen drawn 
more closely together, until the proud spectacle is 
now presented to the world of a free, intelligent 
people all united as a band of brothers, in the un- 
alterable determination to stand or fall together in 
defence of their rights. And this I may say, with- 


editor knows better, and, knowingly, misrepresents | out boasting, that if the madness of fanaticism shall 
the facts, but no man, certainly, ought to take pen {at last compel us, in defence of all we hold most 


dear, to imitate the example of our great fore- 


acquaintance with the facts of which he purposes | fathers, when chains and slavery were forged for 


them, we will so act our part that our future his- 
torians will not be ashamed to record our deeds. 

By what standard do they judge us? by what 
examples in our past history, in that of the Anglo 
Saxon race, do they conclude that the South will 
tamely submit to occupy, in this Union, the posi- 


tion of inferiority and degradation to which the 
Spirit so extensively upon the land, out comes this | Black Republicans would subject her? We are the 
profane mocker, and tells them this is all delusion and | descendants of that sturdy race of pat 
fanaticism, and that they must turn away from it, and | were willing to expose ‘* their lives, their fortunes, 


triots, who 


and their sacred honor,’’ rather than submit to so 
much as a tax of three-pence per pound on tea. 
But you think, perhaps, that we are degenerated. 
It did not appear so in the war of 1812. It did 
not appear so with that little band of Texans, 
who, in defence? of their rights and liberties, bravely 
dared to mest the powerful armies of Mexico. What 


| though we be few in numbers, we still possess all 
Somebody has ‘ duped’ this pooreditor. He thinks , 
the clergymen of New England preach abolitionism | peace or in war; and profane, as well as sacred 
istory, teaches us, that the race is not always to 
| the swift, nor the battle to the strong.’ 


the elements of strength to sustain ourselves in 





SLAVEHOLDING SPITE. 
Mr. Bailey, editor of the Kentucky News, 
lishes the following letter from an exasperated 
| tuckian :-— 
‘Mr. Batter: Sir,—TI can tell you one thing, 
and that is, your eternal harping upon ‘ the evils 


ub- 
en- 


|of Slavery’ has determined me to run no farther 


\risk about my slaves, so I sold them yesterday toa 
| Southern slave buyer, and I know that they will be 


treated five times worse than they ever were by me. — 


This is the effect of tolerating a ‘ Free Press’ in 
a Slave State; the owners of slaves will be injured 
| by being forced to sell, and the slaves passing into 
| hands who merely look to the money they can make 
out of them, (as a man would that buys males or 
| horses to work off a crop, and then sell them to the 
best advantage,) is injurious to the slave, not only 
by unguarded abuse, but also from the mortifyin 
thought of passing from ter to ter, unca 
for beyond their value in dollars and cents. My 
neighbors are making arrangements to sell theirs 
‘also, to put them beyond the reach of your d——d 
fanatical shrieking about liberty and the down-trod- 
den slave, and employ white men in their places. 
You are adding a great curse to the slave by pub- 
lishing such a paper in our midst, and abusing the 
best interests of the State; and, as I understand, 
living a life of indigence to do it, when you might, 
by a contrary course, enjoy a high position in life. 
This is the opinion of many citizens who 
are able to be your fiends, and would be, were you 
only cautious enough to be a friend to tap oped 3 
. H. D. 


CALLING FOR VIOLENCE. 


Mr. Sumner was chastised for milder insults than 
those conveyed in the remarks of the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Wade) ; even that big sneak, Wilson, 
has scarcely dared to risk his hide by such bold lan- 

uage; and your correspondent could not help 
Feartily wishing, as he witnessed the old Ohioan 
freesoiler spouting and prancing through his speech, 
for the punishment of his body by the lash. 
So says the Richmond South. 











wealths. I know I may be censured—censured by 
personal and political friends—but I cannot give my 
vote for the admission of Oregon into the Union 
under this Constitution. The people of Oregon 
| have adopted a Constitution excluding slavery ; but 
| they have put a provision in this Constitution which 
I believe to be unconstitutional, inhuman, and un- 
christian. They not only exclude negroes and mu- 
| lattoes from residing in the State, but they have 
made a provision that they cannot hold any real es- 
tate there; they cannot make any contracts, nor 
‘ maintain any suit.’ Now, Mr. President, I live 
in a Commonwealth that recognizes the absolute 
and perfect equality of all men of all races. A mu-! 
latto or negro in the State [ represent is not only a| 
citizen of the State; he not only has the right to 
vote, but if the people choose to do it, they may elect 
him to any office in their gift. 
Mr. Clay. Will the Senator permit me to ask 
him a question ? 
Mr. Wilson. Certainly. 


Mr. Clay. I know that the laws of Massachu- 
setts recognize the entire equality of the negro with 
the white man. I would ask, however, whether the 
people of that State recognize the social equality of 
the negro, and treat him socially as an equal ? 

Mr. Wilson. That isa very difficult question to 
give a precise and exact answer. I know that in 
Massachusetts, as in other free States, and I think 
in free States quite as much as in the slave States, 
there is a strong prejudice against the colored peo- 
ple, and it exists to more or less extent in Massa- 
ehusetts. However, the public sentiment of that 
State is up to this point: it has given them all the 
legal rights it gives to the rest of the people, and 
every man among them has open to him all the 
avenues and pursuits of life. He can make himself 
what he chooses to be. There is a prejudice, and an 
unjust prejudice, in regard to men of intelligence 
and of personal character, men. in a yg 
sense of the word highly rymgeetatie. uv not 
Uink in social life they are fully recognized: that 
colored men, with the same intellectual qualities, 
the same moral qualities, are not in Massachusetts 
regarded as they would be if they were white men. 
I hope the Senator understands my answer. 

I find, that in a book written a quarter ofa century 
ago by Sir William Gore Ouseley, speaking of this 
prejudice in this country, he said : 


‘If an individual, concentrating the wisdom and 
virtues of every age in his own person, and inheriting 
the qualities of a Socrates, an Alfred, a Gustavus 
Basil, and a Washington combined, were born with a 
negro skin in the United States, I do not think that 
he would ever be allowed a perfectly social equality 
with a white scoundrel.’ 


That same feeling lingers, to more or less extent, 
in all the States of the Union, my own State includ- 
We have, in Massachusetts, about eight thous- 
and colored persons, and I may -: that, generally, 
they are persons of intelligence, of morality, of per- 
sonal character. Hundreds of those persons go out 
in our ships to every portion of the globe. Many 
of them go on board our whale ships to the Pacific 
ocean. Everywhere where the commerce of my 
State goes, these men sail on board our ships. 

Mr. Mason. As cooks and stewards. 

Mr. Wilson. Some of them as cooks, some of 
them as stewards, and some of them as sailors, and 
braver or better sailors do not exist in the country 
-than the colored sailors who may be found in New 
Bedford and other seaports of Massachusetts. They 
are as good sailors as their fathers were good soldiers 
in the days of the Revolution. The Senator from 
Virginia will remember that at the celebration at 
Bunker Hill in June last, which he attended, Gov- 
ernor Everett spoke on that day of the services of a 
| poor, humble, colored man, who shot down Major 
' Piteairn, on the 17th of June, 1775, and that touch- 
| ing allusion by the graceful orator was gratefully 
| received by the vast throng, and I doubt not it was 
|as gratefully recognized by the Senator as by any 
| other person. Bancroft, in the seventh volume of 
, the history of the United States, just published, says : 


«Nor should history forget to record that, as in the 
‘army at Cambridge, so also in this gallant band, the 
| free negroes of the colony had their representatives. 
| For the right of free negroes to bear arms in the pub- 
lic defence was at that day as litt!e disputed in New 
England as their other rights. They took their place. 
not in a separate corps, but in the ranks with the 
white man, and their names may be read on the pen- 
| sion rolls of the country, side by side with those of 

other soldiers of the Revolution.’ 


There are hundreds of men in Massachusetts, the 
deseendants of men who fought in the ranks of our 
\fathers in the Revolution; who fought on board 
‘your ships of war in the last war with Great Bri- 
' tain—the descendants of men who gave their lives 
‘and their blood to the independence and liberty of 
| this country ; and they, in Massachusetts, have en- 
joyed the benefits for which their ancestors fought. 
If the descendants of those brave men should go on 
board a whale ship, go to the Pacific ocean, land in 
Oregon, in stress of weather, it may be, go on shore, 
be smitten down, nearly mardered, by white villains, 
without cause, they cannot maintain a suit in the 
courts of that State. They may be abused, they 
may be murdered, any outrage may be inflicted, any 
indignity may be put upon them, bat they cannot 
maintain a suit in the courts of that State to pro- 
tect them in their personal rights. Is this not in- 
human, unchristian, devilish? I cannot vote to 
sanction a proposition which outlaws men for no 
crime. 
Now, sir, is there a slave State that has such a 
vision in her Constitution or laws? There ma. 
; Ido not know. LI say, Mr. President, that it 
is inhuman, it is unchristian, it is unworthy of a 
free State ; and while free States, or States callin 
themselves free, make such provisions, maintain suc 
inhuman enactments, [ advise them all to close their 
mouths against the system of slavery in the United 
States. hen I give my voice or my vote to main- 
tain any such outrages or any such wrongs, I will 
close my lips forever against slavery in any portion 
of the coun If we are op to slavery as a 
violation of human rights; (and if we are rj eee 
to it at all, we are opposed to it on that 
ground ;) if weare opposed to it because it violates 
the rights of man, we had better put our own States 
and our own public sentiments right, before we ar- 
raign others. 
I cannot vote for the admission of O into 
the Union with this Constitution, though I do not 
wish to vote against the admission of a free State. 








constitutions precisely as I would like them, and 
trust to the influences of time; but I cannot give 
my vote for « State that has adopted a provision 
not only excluding these men, but denying to them 
the right, if they land there but for an hour, the 
right to sue in the courts of the State, for the pro- 
tection of their persons, the protection of their 
lives against lawless violence. I may refrain from 
voting, for I do not wish to vote against the admis- 


sion of a free State into this Union, but I cannot | 
T should | 


vote for a 
feel that if 
tion to it. 
Oregon, I may meet the censure of political friends 
in my own State, and in other portions of the coun- 
try. But, sir, with me this is a matter of con- 
science, and I cannot do it. 


tne of this character. 
did it, I gave my own personal sanc- 





From the American Baptist. 
OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE--WHO HAS 
THE ADVANTAGE P 


We look upon the adoption of the Crittenden 
amendment by the Republicans as an error; it was 
the sacrifice of a great principle—an acknowled 
ment of the right of a State to institute slavery if 
it pleases—the very principle of the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill. The amendment was a triumph for 
Douglas, but it was no triumph for the principle 
of freedom ; and we now see that, not only as a 
matter of principle, bat of policy even, the result 
is wy | to prove disastrous. Had the Republicans 
stood firm on the ground of simple opposition to 
Lecompton, in every shape and form; to the ad- 
mission of a slave State under any ible con- 
tingency ; they would, although defeated, have oc- 
eupied a much higher and more efficient position 
than they now do. Leecompton would have pss 
the great question would have been brought to a 
direct issue; the affairs of our government would 
have reached a crisis, and Northern freemen would 
have been called upon to decide whether they are 
to be regarded as the subjects of a constitutional 
government, or as the abject slaves of a rampant 
border-ruffian despotism. The anti-slavery portion 
of Congress have allowed the issue to be shifted, 
and by relinquishing the broad ground of unquali- 
fied right, for the defence of a single point, have 
lost even that for which they contended. 

It is high time this business of compromise were 
at an end. Enough has been lost by tampering 
with slavery. The North and South have been 
struggling on this subject ever since the Missouri 
controversy in 1820, but with what results? The 
Northern press has been chronicling victoriee from 
time to time, but where are these victories to be 


fonnd? Unquestionably with the South! In every 
contest, Slavery has been the gainer, Freedom the 


loser. And what has been the policy of the two 
contending parties? That of one has been aggress- 
ive, that of the other simply defensive. Can there 
be a question which side has the advantage? Slavery 
is the bold, daring outlaw, that draws the sword 
and presents the revolver: * We ask no favors, we 
make our claims, and we will defend them with our 
own right arms; we care not for Union or Dis- 
union, but our demands shall be respected!’ Free- 
dom, on the other hand, conscious of the justice of 
her cause, endeavors to argue with the robber; 
instead of rushing upon him and felling him to the 
earth, she assures him of her sympathy and desire 
for his good ; at length, as the best she can do, she 
parts with her watch and her purse, in order to 
save her life. We submit that this is not the mode 
to deal with lawlessness. If there is any right in- 
herent in human society to make just laws to protect 
itself against invasion, let that right be mamtained. 
If it is the province of government to punish the 
violation, on a small seale, of human rights, it is 
also the province of government to punish the vio- 
lation of those rights on a larger seale. ‘ Millions 
for defence, not a cent for tribute,’ was the motto 
in days gone by. Patience, forbearance, compro- 
mise, Union at any price, is now the cry. So lon 
as this craven spirit prevails, so long will the Sout 
have the advantage. So long as Slavery is allowed 
to act on the aggressive, her warfare upon Freedom 
will be rewarded with spoils. Let the position of 
the parties be changed ; let the warfare be carried 
into the enemy's camp; let the anti-slavery element 
in the Southern States have an unflinching ally at 
the North, in its contest with the slaveholding aris- 
tocracy, and we should hear no more of the annexa- 
tion of Mexico and Cuba, the revival of the slave- 
trade, and the transmission of troops to Kansas to 
keep down freedom there. 

When, in 1820, the question of admitting a new 
slave State first came up, Northern Senators and 
Representatives indignantly denounced the scheme 
as a violation of the principles on which the Re- 
public was founded. It was confidently asserted 
that the measure could never be carried. At length 
a@ compromise was proposed. One after another, 
members of Congress were won over. The threat 
of dissolving the Union turned the seale, and John 
Randolph honored the plastic Northerners, through 
whose votes his party triumphed, by coining for 
them the euphonious sobriquet of * doughfaces.’ 
What slavery gained by that compromise was a 
present reality; what freedom gained was a 
spectiy, and, as the event has proved, worthless. 
Next came the annexation of Texas and war with 
Mexico ; slavery acting on the aggressive. To gain 
votes for the Wilmot proviso, with the view of keep- 
ing slavery out of the conquered provinces of Mex- 
ico, the friends of liberty waived their demand for 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Columbia 
and of the inter-state slave-trade ; and finally lost 
the Wilmot proviso itself. When California knocked 
at the door for admittance, it was made the pretext 
for new pro-slavery demands. Compromise meas- 
ures, including the Fugitive Slave bill, were brought 
forward, and voted down. Great were the rejoicings 
| at this result ; but one after another, those measures 
were all carried, Afterwards came the Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, which was at first deemed so pre- 
posterous, that it subjected its proposer to ridicule ; 
yet now it receives the assent of both Democrats 
and Republicans! The Liberty party first lowered 
itself, from an attitude of aggressive opposition, to 
the platform of ‘no more slave States ;’ then to 
the ‘ non-extension of slavery into new territories ; 
and now it joins issue on the question of forcing it 
upon States that are unwilling! This is all it has 
gained by compromise. The Dred Scott decision is 
the law of the land, and the next question in order 
is the re-opening of the slave-trade. If Kansas, 
after a long struggle, should come in with a free 
constitution, it will probably be the result of some 
compromise, by which the area of slavery may be 
extended further South. Meanwhile, Federal ne 
tection of slaveholding in all the States will be 
secured by the decision of the United States Courts, 
and Slaveland stretch its borders from Canada to 
Panama. We have no reason to anticipate any per- 
manent triamph of free principles, while these pro- 
slavery aggressions and corresponding anti-slavery 
compromises are allowed to go on, and while the 
friends of Liberty content themselves with resisting 
the encroachments merely of slavery, without strik- 
ing at the root of its existence. 


——_— 

















I would welcome free States, even if they have not 





tar ‘No Union with Slaveholders ! ’ 


In refusing to vote for the admission of | 


; ‘A DARK FRIDAY.’ 

The Philadelphia Press, edited by Col. Forney, 
| the man who an more, perhaps, she all 2 a 
'to secure the nomination of Mr. Buchanan, and 
| without whose extraordinary efforts in Pennsylva- 
/nia, Mr. Buchanan would have been overwhelmin 
ily defeated, denounces the bill of English, whic 

<d the House and Senate, last Friday, in terms 

_ befitting its disgraceful provision. The Press says : 
‘If we had ever been animated by a partisan feel- 
| ing, we should now be rejoiced at the action of the 
, Congress of the United States in the passage of the 
great fraud, consummated at the city which bears 
the honored name of Wasnineton, on the 30th day 
of EN 1858 ; on Friday, the most ominous da 
of all the week, (according to a superstition sti 
obeyed even in the most intelligent circles.) This 
wicked deed of profligate politicians will stir the 
moral sense of the country to its profoundest depthe. 
It will awaken wide-spread indignation. It will 
call out emotions which have been stilled because 
such a deed was believed to he impossible ; and it 
will hurl into utter obscurity and shame those ser- 
vants of the people who have sought this opportu- 
nity to assist in a betrayal, as wanton as it was 
causeless and unnecessary. To see these men gib- 
beted and transfixed before the eyes of the world may 
be a melancholy satisfaction ; and to this extent the 
black business of the blackest Friday that ever this 
country has seen, may be full of compensation. 
But we have no rejoicing over a common shame. 
We have no words of congratulation at an event 
which inflicts disgrace upon our common country. 

The more we Gallbeamte upon the record of the 
last fourteen months, the more do we feel thata 
blow has been struck at the very heart of our insti- 
tutions, from which we may never recover.’ 
The Press then proceeds to describe the by 
which Mr. Buchanan was gradually brought by the 
Southern disunionists to first Sapiatlabs all the prin- 
ciples upon which the Democratic party have here- 
tolore loins to stand, and then to repudiate and 
proscribe all those old friends who were unwilling 
to sacrifice personal honor and political consistency 
on the altar of slavery propagandism. It contin- 
ues :— 


‘Independent men, who would not bow to the 
attempt to sacrifice a principle, were turned out of 
office, and and ¢ less knayes put into 
their places, 

Solemn assurances to high functionaries, written, 
spoken, and printed, were rathlessly broken. 
Representatives were compelled to change their 
votes, to vinlate their plivhted faith, --4 «hare eon- 
science failed to approve, came in to sup- 
rt them. 

Calumnies, the most atrocious and cruel, were 
hurled against all who dared to be true to the truth. 
Is this all? Would that it were! The formal de- 
claration of a proud, national party was sought to 
be nullified by the action of Congress, and in sub- 
stitution for a principle, imposingly declared and 
solemnly sealed, before the eyes of the whole coun- 
try, we had offered to us a miserable cheat, The 
dark deed of a gang of reckless speculators in Kan- 
sas was made the test of Democratic faith. Fraud 
and Falsehood were erected into cardinal virtues, 
and the protests of fifteen thousand freemen against 
this deed were laughed at, as the protests of our 
fathers in the Revolution were laughed at, as the 
ravings of rebels, and the threats of a mob. 

So far for the footprints of this unhallowed Des- 
potism. They are marked on the historic page as 
the evidence of a receding morality and a degener- 
ated Democracy. They turn back the hands on the 
dial plates of time, and remind us that we are liv- 
ing in the feudal ages. Nay, worse than that; for 
then, if power was great, public men were brave, 
and the knave that suld his character died the death 
of the infamous. 

But the great crime did not stop here. Ono 
wrong after another was tried, till at last, as if to 
mock at even the semblance of right, the so-called 
ENGLISH BILL was proposed, the incarnation of 
treachery and of duplicity—a bill, be it understood, 
which differed from its precedents in this: that 
they were swindles, and this was a bribe; which, 
professing to submit Lecompton to the people, did 
not submit it, according to its Southern expound- 
ers; and which, starting out in the mble with 
a scandalous misstatement, erowned the whole pro- 
ceeding with a declaration that if the le of 
Kansas did not take it, they should fester in dissen- 
sions till it suited their masters to admit them ! 

And this was the scheme that was forced through 
yesterday—rTHE BLACK Fripay of our century ! 

Well may theSenator from New York ery ‘ , 
upon the damning deed. 

All history will ery shame upon it, too. 

The burden which thes outrage attaches to the Dem- 
ocratic party cannot be carried without crushing it. 
Candidates for office will be compelled to speak out 
against it, and those who are silent will pay the 
penalty of such an acquiescence. 

What Kansas may decide upon, we are not au- 
thorized to say ; but we cannot doubt that she will 
reject the bribe with scorn. Whether she does or 
or not, the wrong done will be avenged, and the sa- 
cred doctrine vindicated. The case has into 
the hands of the people of the States, especially 
those who have been insulted by their Representa- 
tives, as we have been by eleven of our members 
from Pennsylvania, four of whom t this 
proud metropolis, where there is but one sentiment, 
outside of the office-holders and office-seekers, and 
that fearlessly against the action of the Congress of 
the United States, in forcing an odious Constitution 
upon a protesting people.’ 


A MANLY SOUTHERN PROTEST. 


The Hon. we ot Marshall, of Kentucky, who 
voted against the English Bill, exposed the conse- 
quences of that iniquitous measure in the following 
eloquent language : : 

‘ Gentlemen hug a delusicn to their bosoms, when 
they suppose that under this bill, animated by a de- 
sire to have this grant of land, or to og po gue 
diate political position, the people of will 
be induced to accept this proposition, and that we 
shall then have a summer's sea before us. This is a 
sheer delusion. Kansas will reject this proposition. 
If you are prudent men, reason with me upon the 
supposition of its rejection, and look then to the 
consequences which are to flow from that fact. 

What will those consequences be? Every free 
State of pe Mowe will o a arouse iteelf - be 

i the disabling of this bill, A 
Fialees of that ron agitation which has flowed 
over this country like lava for years past, will be 
reopened. Repeal will be the shibboleth of party 
in the next election of the North. The free States 
will say to you, in April, Kaneas had ——- 
enough to be a slave State ; in December followi 
she has population enough to be a free State. 
help me God! if I were a Northern man, I should 
feel it my duty to open that direct attack. I would 
feel that you had attached a condition to the 
sage of this measure which degraded me from that 
equality about which zn know we have talked so 
mach, and upon which we have insisted so strictly. 
And until that equality was restored, I should exert 
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